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From the Literary and Evangelical Magazine. 
UNCLE HARRY, 
OR, THE TENDER SENSIBILITIES OF A PIOUS AFRICAN. 

Late in last Autumn, it was my privilege to spend 
a few hours in the hospitable mansion of the Rev. 
Ss. B. W. of F I arrived at his house very 
early in the morning; just before the family assem- 
bled to perform their customary devotion. On the 
signal being given, the children and domestics came 
into the room where we were sitting. Among the 
latter there was a very aged black man, whom every 
one called Uncle Harry. As soon as he entered, I 
observed that Mr. W. and his lady treated him with 
marked attention and kindness. The morning was 
sharp and frosty, and Uncle Harry had a chair in 
the corner, close to the fire. The portion of Scrip- 
ture selected for the service, was the second chap- 
terof Luke. I observed that the attention of Har- 
ty was deeply fixed, aud he soon began to manifest 
strong emotion. The old man’s eye kindled as the 
reader went on, and when he came to the passage, 
“The angel said, &c.” he appeared as though his 
heart were attuned to the angelic song, and he 
could hardly help uttering a shout of triumph. There 
was, however, not the smallest ostentation of feel- 
ing, no parade of emotion, no endeavor to attract 
attention. Heonly, ina gentle manner, turned his 
face upwards, strongly clasped his hands as they 
lay in his lap, and expressed by his countenance the 
triumphant joy of his heart. By this time, he had 
interested me so highly, that I could not keep my 
eyes from him. I watched the continual varying 
expressions of his countenance, and saw that every 
word seemed to strike on his heart, and produce a 
corresponding emotion. I thought I would give 
the world if I could read the Bible, just as old Har- 
ty read it. While I was thus thinking, and looking 
on with intense interest, the reader came to the pas- 
sage, where old Simeon saw the infant Saviour, and 
took him in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Tarry’s 
emotiun had become stronger and stronger, when 
he was completely overpowered. Suddenly turning 
on his seat, to hide as much as possible his feelings, 
he bent forward, and burst into a flood of tears. But 
they were tears of joy. He anticipated his speedy 
peaceful departure, and his final rest. ‘This state 
of feeling continued during the remaining part of the 
service ; and when we arose from our knees, Uncle 
Harry’s face seemed literaly to have been bathed 
in tears. 

As soon as we had riser’; the old man came to- 
wards me with a countenance radiant with joy ; 
“This, (said Mr. W. addressing me,) is Uncle Har- 
ty.” He reached out his hand, and said, **O! why 
did my God bring me here to-day, to hear what I 
have heard, and to see his salyation®’ I asked, 
“ Are you ready to depart, Unclt Harry, as good 
old Simeon was, of whom weread in this chapter?” 
Ishall never forget his humble joyful submission, 
when he replied, ‘‘ Just whenever it shall please my 
blessed Lord and Master.’’—‘* You hope then to go 
to Heaven ?’?—‘‘ Through divine mercy I do.” — 
“What is the foundation of this hope ?”—* The 
righteousness of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

On perceiving that I wished to converse with the 
old man, the Rev. Mr. W. said, with a kindness 
which showed that he recognised Uncle Harry as 
a Christian brother, and respected his age, ‘‘ Come 
and take your seat again, Uncle Harry, and sit up 
near the fire.” He accepted the invitation, and on 








his being seated, I entered into conversation which 
afforded me higher pleasure than I ever enjoyed in 
the circles of fashion, beauty, wit, or learning. I 
— send you some of the most interesting partic- 
alars. 

** How old are you, Uncle Harry ?” 

Why, as nigh as I can tell, I am now eighty- 
nine, or thereabouts.” 

“‘ Where were you born?” 

“ At Port-tobacco, in Maryland.” 

‘* And who had you to preach the gospel to you 
there?” 

**Ah! we had no preachers of the gospel there 
at that time.” 

“ Then it was after you left Port-tobacco, that you 
embraced religion, was it?” 

‘**No sir, it was while I lived there—And I'll tell 
you how it was. A great many years ago, there was 
one Doctor Whitfield, that travelled all through 
this country, preaching the gospel every where. I 
dare say you have heard of Doctor Whitfield, he 
was a most powerful preacher. Well! as I was say- 
ing, he went through Maryland; but his place of 
preaching was so far off, that I did not hear of it 
until he was gone. But not long afterwards, I met 
with a man of my acquaintance, who did hear him. 
He told me about the sermon; and what I heard 
opened my eyes to see that I was a poor lost sinner. 
And ever since that time, I have been determined 
to seek Jesus as my Saviour, and spend my life in 
his service.” + 

Happy Whitfield! thought I, and greatly honor- 
ed of thy Master, who has used thee as his instru- 
ment for saving so many souls. 

“But, said I, addressing Uncle Harry, how old 
were you then?” 

“Why, as nigh as I can guess, I was 16 or 17 
years old.” 

** And have you never repented of tl.is resolu- 
tion 1” 

‘* No! indeed, my master,—! have never repent- 
ed of any thing, but that I have served my blessed 
Saviour so poorly.” 

**But have you not met with many troubles and 
difficulties by the way ?” 

‘* Yes! indeed, master,—but out of them all the 
Lord has delivered me; and having obtained help 
of God, I continue to this day—Blessed be his name; 
he never will leave me nor forsake me; I have good 
hope of that.” 

“ Well how did you obtain religious instruction 
where youglived, as you say there was no preacher 
of the gospel in the neighborhood ?” 

‘Why, by the mercy of my God, I learned to 
read the Bible; and that showed me the,way to Je- 
sus. But now I think of it; when the Roman Cath- 
olics heard that I was concerned about my soul,they 
sent for me, and tried mighty hard to get me to join 
them. There was a priest at Port-tobacco, whosé 
name was Mr. O’Neal; he talked to me a great deal. 
I remember he said to me one day, “ Hag | says 
he, now you are concerned about your 5éul, you 
must come and join the Catholic church.” —“ What 
for, said I, Mr. O’Neal ?”’—“ Because, said he, it: 
is the true church.” Then I said, “if the Catho- 
lic church will lead me to Jesus, I will join it with 
all my-heart; for that’s all I want.”” And Mr. O'Neal 
said, “if yo will join the church, I will warrant 
that you shall go to Heaven.” ‘‘ Howcan you do 
that, Mr. O’Neal?” said I. Then he told me that 
a great many years ago, our Saviour cine into this 
world ; and he chose twelge apostles, and made St. 
Peter their head, and the Pope succeeded St. Peter, 
and so all that join the Pope, belong to the true 
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Peter, I give you the keys of the kingdom of Heay- 
en; and whatsoever you bind on earth, shall be 
bound in Heaven; and whatsoever you loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in Heaven.”—And J said the 
Lord knows how it is, Mr. O’Neal ; I ama poor igs 
norant creature, but it always did seem to me, that 
Peter was nothing but a man like the rest of the 
Apostles, But Mr. O’Neal said, no: he was the 
head and chief of the Apostles, for our Saviour said 
again ;— Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. And 1 asked him, Now do you 
think Peter was that rock, Mr. O’Neal? He an- 
sweréd, to be sure he was. And I said again, The 
Lord knows how itis; but it never did seem so to 
me—now I think it was just so. When Peter said, 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; our 
Saviour told him thou art Peter.—[While the old 
man repeated the words thou art Peter, he pointed 
his finger at me, looking me directly in the face,—~ 
but as soon as he began the following part of the 
quotation, he brought his hand briskly down on his 
knee, saying with emphasis as he looked at himsclf, } 
and upon Tuts rock will I build my church. And that 
rock was Christ ; for it is written in another place, 
Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, 
precious, and he that believeth on him, shall not be 
confounded—and that corner stone is Christ. Then 
Mr. O'Neal said tome, Why, Harry! where did 
you learnall that? And I said from my Bible. Oh! 
Mr. O'Neal said, you have no business with the Bi- 
ble, it will confuse and flustrate you. But I said, it 
tells me of my Saviour. Then a gentleman who was 
sitting by,’ said, Ah! you might as well let him 
alone, Mr. O’Neal ; you can make nothing of him. 
And from that time, I never had any desire to join 
the Roman Catholics.” 

This narrative, the truth of which I could not 
entertain a moment’s doubt, showed a promptness’ 
of reply, and an acquaintance with the scriptures 
which truly surprised me, and I remarked, 

““T suppose, Uncle Harry, you take very great 
pleasure in reading the Bible?” 

“Ah! my master! when I could see to read, it 
was the joy of my life. But Iam old now; and my 
book is so rubbed that the print is dim, and I can 
scarcely make out to read a word,” 

On this Mr. W. said, ‘‘ Well, Uncle Harry, you 
shall have a new Bible. Do you call, when you go 
down town, on Mr. , and he will give you a 
Bible, from the Bible Society.” 

Harry bowed and expressed gratitade for the 
kindness, but did not manifest so mach pleasure as 
I expected, considering how highly he professed to 
value the Bible. While I was wondering, and ra- 
ther sorrowing on this account, I observed the old 
man jg be feeling, with an air of embarrasment, in 
his pockets; and now and then beginning to utter 
fsomething, but then suppressing his words. At 
length he pulled out an old tattered case, which 
appeared to have been at least half a century in use; 
and as he did so, observed,— 

“‘ This new Bible will not be of much use to me, 
because my spectacles are so bad that they help me 
mighty little in reading.” With that he opened his 
case, and showed a pair of spectacles of the cheapest 
sort, of which one glass was broken, and the other 
so scratched, that it was wonderful he could see 
through it at all. Mr. W. no sooner observed this 
than he said,— 

“Well, Uncle Harry, you must have a new pair 
of spectacles. Do you call at Mr. ———’s store, 
and tell him to let you have a pair suited to your 
age, & I will see him and settle with him about it.” 











church. Then, I said, why, how do you know that, 


Mr. O’Neal? “ Because, said he, our Saviour told 





On hearing this, Harry’s eye beamed with joy, 
and he exclaimed, “‘ Thank God!—bless you mas- 
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ter! Now I stall have comfort again reading the 
Bible.’ And I nevér saw a happier, or a more 
grateful countenance. 

Presently after, he remarked that “the wagon 
would soon call to take him home, and he must go 
down town, and be getting ready.” On which he 
gave thanks to his kind and reverend friend, and 
invoked blessings upon him, and on all his family. 
He then approached and taking me affectionately 
by the hand, said, “I never saw you before, and 
I never shall see you again in this world; but I 
love you as a blessed minister of my blessed Lord 
and Master; aud I hope that I shall meet you in 
the house above. Remember and pray for poor old 
Harry!” 

I squeezed his hand; assured him of my affec- 
tionate remembrance ; and requested that he would 
pray for me, and the preachers of the gospel gen- 
erally. 

“OQ!” said he, “ May God Almighty bless all the 
dear ministers of Christ; and enable them to call 
many poor sinners to the dear Saviour. O! Ido 


‘love to hear of souls coming to Christ ; and it is my 


daily prayer, Thy kingdom come, and thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven.” 

With that the old man took his leave. I confess 
that [ have often since wished to see him, and hold 


‘-eommunion with him.—There was a spirit of piety 
‘about him, and of benevolence ; of humble zeal 


and fervent hope; of meekness and submission, 
which I have rarely seen equalled. At the same 


‘time, there was a degree of intelligence, and extent 


of religious knowledge, which, in his condition, re- 
ally surprised and delighted me. I saw here one 
of the triumphs of Divine grace. I was made to 
appreciate the value and the excellency of that re- 
ligion which could take up a poor slave, and so 
transform him, that he was well nigh fitted to be 
the companion of saints in light and of just 
men made perfect. And I have often and often 
prayed since I saw him, that after the days of my 
wandering shall be over, and all the sufferings of 
this life shall have been endured, I may obtain the 
rest, and a lot in the inheritance which is prepared, 
I have no doubt, for Uncie Harry. 














RELIGION. 


THE COUSINS. 
That those persons are most happy who best love 
and serve God, and devote themselves to. his ser- 
vice in the days of their youth, was fully verified in 
the character of Emma Wilmer. Peaceful and 
contented in herself, and beloved by those around 
her, she was free from many vexations which fre- 
quently. disturb the minds even of young children, 
when their hearts are unrenewed by the grace of 
God. How often does ill-humor, envy or caprice, 
force a peevish or fretful expression from the lips 
of an otherwise pleasant little girl! How often has 
a clouded brow and a sullen look, to say no more, 
grieved the heart of a fond parent,when called upon 
to deny some foolish request, calléd forth by a sin- 
ful desire of conformity to this vain world. To pos- 
sess an article of dress equal in beauty and expense 
to that worn by some gay young friend, or to par- 
take in some vain and idle amusement, has some- 
times, I fear, filled even the heart of a child with 
anxiety and disgust. 

But Emma was not thus unhappy ;. she felt that 
she was a sinner in the sight of a pure and holy God, 
and she knew that she possessed far many more 
blessings than she could ever deserve, and she. was 
humble and thankful. She was accustomed to re- 
gard it a duty to give up her own will, when neces- 
sary, to the will of others: and though she often 
found it hard, and the evil dispositions of her heart 
strong indeed, she sought the grace of God"to help 
her, and never in vain. 

Emma had a cousin who lived in the city of New 
York, whom she had not seen for several years. 
The health of this little girl’s mamma was long fee- 
bie, and confined her much to her home, and the 
intercourse between the families had been small. 
But this lady knew Mrs. Wilmer well, and when 
she was taken. ill and was near death she requested 




















that her daughter Eliza should be given to her care, 
to be educated simply and plainly as she knew Em- 
ma was. Such a request Mrs. Wilmer could not 
and did not refuse, though she accepted the charge 
with many mingled and anxious feelings, and earn- 
est prayer that her instructions might be made a 
blessing to her young and tender mind. Eliza Grey 
was two years older than Emma, and rather tall of 
her age. ‘The cousins were very unlike each oth- 
er in many particulars of which at present I cannot 
speak. But those of my youthful readers who feel 
any interest in their characters may perhaps wish 
to hear of them some future time. For each and 
all of them it is my earnest prayer that they may 
be wise in time, that they may ever choose the good, 
and reject the evil as they pass through life, and af- 
ter death be the happy partakers of a heavenly in- 
heritance. Youth's Friend. 
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From the American Pastor’s Journal. 


REV. JAMES RICHARDS, 
MISSIONARY TO CEYLON. 

The early youth of Mr. Richards, was favored 
with an education strictly religious. At thirteen, 
he was made the hopeful subject of renewing grace; 
though he did not connect himself with the church, 
till six years afterwards.—He was early desirous of 
obtaining an education for the ministry; but was 
obliged to defer all preparation for the work, till he 
was near twenty years of age. 

His standing in college, as a scholar, was respect- 
able; asa Christian, pre-eminent. During a revi- 
val which took place while he was there, he was re- 
markable for the prudence, zeal, and success, of 
his labors among his companions. He was one of 
the first to whom the devoted Mills disclosed his 
feelings on the subject of missions ; and one of that 
little band of kindred spirits, which so often in the 
retirement of college, fasted and prayed over the 
perishing millions of our race. 

Having come to the deliberate and solemn deter- 
mination to give himself to the Missionary work ; to 
live and die in promoting it; no obstacle could dis- 
courage, no allurement seduce him from the pur- 
suit. In 1809 he was graduated at Williams Col- 
lege, and with Mills became a member of the An- 
dover Seminary. Here they labored in perfecting 
their plans, and awakening a spirit of missions 
among their brethren. 

After the close of the war, in June, 1815, he was 
ordained, with five other brethren ; and in the Oc- 
tober following, the long and anxiously desired day 
arrived. With great composure and tenderness, he 
took leave of his friends, well assured, that they 
should see his face no more. Five months from 
this time he stood on heathen ground. He was 
stationed at Batticotta, with Mr. Meigs; and though 
in feeble health, from the debilitating influence ofa 
tropical climate, he labored with unremitted dili- 
gence. But the period of his labor was short. In 
Sept. 1817, the progress of pulmonary complaints 
obliged him to desist eatirely from study and from 
preaching. ‘This was to him a most severe trial. 
In view of it he writes to his brother, now at the 
Sandwich Islands, ‘‘ To this object I have endeav- 
ored to direct all my plans, and all my efforts; for 
this, I left almost all that was dear to me in life, 
and came to this land of pagan darkness; and now, 
when the miseries of the heathen are full in my 
view, it is my great trial not to be able to preach to 
them.” 

Great as this trial was, he was supported under it 
by the same grace that enabled hitn to contend suc- 
cessfully with the difficulties which impeded the 
commencement of his mission. No repining or 
despondency was in his heart. “ Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt,”’ seemed the language of all his feel- 
ings. 
the loss of his health, he says, “ J have never been 
sorry that I came to India. I have done a little : 
may the Lord bless that Tittle. The cause is a good 
one; it is a delightful one. If my parents, my 
brothers and sisters, were all prepared for mission- 
ary work, I would invite them all to India. Yea, 


ane 


if they were ten times as numerous as they are, | 
| would ‘invite them all.” Yet he did not forget the 
, sinners of his nativeland. ‘*Oh!” says he, « that 
| I had a voice to reach the blessed land that gave me 
birth. ‘Then, for a moment, I woyld forget these 
| pagans, their heathen rites, and bloody supersti- 
| tions, and once more would I beseech my own kin- 
| dred according to the flesh, by the worth of the im. 
| mortal soul, by all the joys of heaven, by all the 
(torments of hell, to become reconciled to Gog.” 

Hoping to benefit his health, he went to Columbo 
jand in April, 1818, sailed for the Cape of Good 
| Hope with Mr. Warren, who there ended his pil- 
;grimage. For three months after his arrival his 

health improved, but afterwards his cough was much 
worse ; he raised considerable blood, and entire} 
lost his voice. In November, he returned to Co. 
lumbo, and thence to Batticotta, expecting to survive 
but a short time. His symptoms, however, beeame 
somewhat more favorable,-and in August 1819, he 
regained sufficient strength to visit the schools, In 
April following, he so far recovered his voice, that 
for the first time for more than sixteen munths, he 
was able to speak loud.—F rom this time he was able 
to render some service to the mission by his coun- 
sels and prayers, and by his labors as a physician 
for which he had qualified himself before leaving 
Ameriea. 

In June, 1822, he was attacked with a severe 
pain in his side, which recurred several successive 
days. Yet such were his elevated views of the glo- 
ry which was before him, that he remarked, he felt 
willing his sufferings should continue, and even in- 
crease if it were necessary to promote any of thede- 
signs of his heavenly Father. In July his symptoms 
became more alarming, and his distress very great, 
He begged his brethren to pray that he might hare 
patience,and observed, ‘‘ It isgood to suffer. It gives 
me some faint idea of what my Saviour bore for 
me.” Thus, witha body racked with the most se- 
vere pain, and a spirit rejoicing in the Lord, and 
enjoying an antepast-of that bliss which was soon to 
| fill and satisfy his soul, he lingered till August 34d. 
'On the morning of this day Dr. Scudder observed 
i that he might possibly continue a day or two longer. 
He replied, ‘‘ No, brother Scudder, no; I am just 
‘going. I have now clearer views of the Saviour 
than before. O! he is precious!” After giving 
some counsel to his little son, his speech failed— 
he breathed a few moments and quietly fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

His brethren, in speaking of his labors, his suf- 
ferings, and his death, say, ‘‘ his patience in suffer- 
ing ; his confidence in God amidst trials; his dis- 
position to exert himself, though unnerved by sick- 
ness ; his desire to lay down his life in the sight of 
the heathen, as a testimony of his love to their souls 
and to his Saviour, reflect honor, not only upon 


himself as a missionary, but upon the cause to which 
he was devoted.” 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 

THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 

** Can you repeat your lesson, Rose?” said Har- 
riet to her sister, as she entered their little garden 
with her brother Henry; ‘‘ but I need not ask Rose, 
she is so industrious she always knows her lesson in 
\time. Do you know Henry she sometimes places 
her book under her pillow at night, and when I 
‘awake in the morrling, there is Rose, studying as if 
she expected to get something by it.” 

** You certainly donot mean, Harriet, that I ought 
not to be so anxious about it; you know mamma 
is always displeased when we cannot say our Scrip- 
tures Lessons well; and our teacher also, who is 
so very kind to us. I am sure-I cannot bear to 
grieve her by such neglect. 





You asked me if I 


In a letter to his parents, after speaking of| could repeat my lesson; I believe I can, but I do 


not quite understand the meaning of it all yet,though 
I have asked mamma some questions about it.” “I 
have looked in papa’s commentary for mine,” said 
Henry, ‘and I think | can answer most of the ques- 
tions; but if I cannot, I ask my teacher to explain 
them to me, and he always does. You are very 
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right, Rose, to take so much pains with your lesson. { beats a brute beast.’”” And that was the cause 
that the brute man was so economical of his blows, 
which had else been plentifully showered upon his 


I wisi Harriet would study her’s more, but she so 
soon gets tired and throws her book down, and runs 
off to something else. But where is your lesson, 
sister ?’”’ ‘Here it is, Jobn, xi. chap. it is about 
Lazarus being raised from the dead. In this chap- 
ter it says that Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus. This is Harriet’s lesson,” continu- 
ed the little girl ‘‘and sister, mamma has told 
us that Jesus our Saviour will not love us if we 
‘are idle and careless, and do not love to learn and 
to listen to his holy word, as Mary did when she 
sat at his feet. And if Jesus Christ docs not love 
us, dear sister, we must be miserable forever.” 
Harriet felt very sorry that she had spoken so 
harshly. She kissed her sister, and besought her 
forgiveness, and when alone she knelt down and 
prayed that God would help her to overcome 
those sinful, idle habits, which had caused her so 
much trouble, and so displeased her Heavenly 
Father. *_* 
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From the [Philadelphia] U. S. Gazette. 
ABUSE OF THE HORSE. 


We noticed, a few days since a black man at- 
tempting to induce his horse to drag a cart loaded 
with heavy green gum logs, from the gutter. It 
was an uphill work, and the poor beast appeared 
little able to.discharge his task to the satisfaction of 
his master. He had evidently weakened himself by 
his too great exertions; and the breath which he 
blew from his bloody and distended nostrils, rushed 
out upon the cold air with a hissing sound, like the 
escape of steam from an overcharged valve. We 


mal, as he was essayed in vain to move the weight ; 
and if the sympathy of one who had long borne 
an excessive load, could have mitigated his burthen, 
the suffering beast would have borne some weight 
less. 
There was a ferocity in the looks of the driver, 
which led toa belief that the whip was to be the 
remuneration for such delay. He seized the horse 
by the bridle, and pulled with a force that almost 
prostrated the animal, but did not, nevertheless, in- 
duce him to move the load; and amid the signs of 
fatigue from labor and pain from bruises, that were 
evident in the face of the enduring beast,we thought 
we could discover a lurking determination to resist 
oppression—that which in his race might be de- 
nominated obstinacy, but which in man would have 
been called by ahigher and nobler name. Still he 
offered no revenge for injuries; h@ only endured 
what was laid upon him, but refused to yield furth- 
erservice under such dispensations. He had ac- 
cordingly, braced himself by extending his fore feet, 
his back bent to the load, his head hung down and 
he looked like one who had seen the storm, and 
had gathered himself to meet but not resist it. One 
thing appeared out of character—the whip, that 
emblem of a carter’s authority, lay unemployed up- 
on the pavement; and as the driver pulled at the, 
creature or shouted threats in his ears, this first and 
last appeal of his craft seemed overlooked. It was 
neither broken nor weak; its hickory handle and 
weighty lash, would have served Xerxes as a 
scourge for the Hellespont; stilt it lay on the 
ground, and its legitimate wielder was spending 
breath and strength to supply its place. At length 
he seized this sceptre of his tyrannical reign, and 
flourished it over the head of his beasts But in 
vain; the animal had tasted so deep of its power, 
that he knew its bitterest. He winced as the lash 
passed his eye, but gave no symptom of joy that he 
had escaped the blow, nor of a determination to 
move for its threatening. He had been crowded into 
the gutter, and severely dealt with there, and now 
he was determined to stand the “ pelting of thé pit- 
..tiless storm.” The eye of the driver flashed with a 
most appalling gleam, but he checked his disposi- 
tion to beat the animal afresh, and a low muttering 
curse betrayed the cause. 


horse. 

Shortly afterwards, a man, seeing the dilemma of 
the driver, undertook to aid him; he settled the 
tackling, patted the beast, coaxed him, and placed 
the driver at the wheel, said an encouraging word— 
and witha well directed effort the load was dragged 
to its destination. 

Spirit of mutual kindness and forbearance— 
wherever is thy abiding place, let me take shelter 
with thee from the vindictiveness of mankind. 
Thou smoothest the asperities of life, and lighten- 
est the burthen of the afflicted. Charity may feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked; but thou wipest 
the tear from the eye of the mental sufferer, and 
pourest in balm upon the wounded spirit; and 
when the wrongs of man have increased, and his 
jeer maddened the sensitive, thou whisperest en- 
durance, and the winds of passion and the waves 
of revenge obey thee. Blessed is thy influence, 
that lifts the smitten and lightens the bowed 
down, of burthens that he has imposed and can- 
not sustain, and blessed is that community, whose 
laws snatch from his hand the scourge of the op- 
pressor, and interpose between the powerful and 
the humble. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE NEW BOOK, 
Flora had been out one fine morning walking 
with her mamma. She returned home in high spir- 
its, and throwing open the door of the room where 
her sisters were sitting at work, exclaimed, ‘‘l have 
got ‘ The Broken Hyacinth,’ Jane, and it is delight- 
ful, know. Eliza, do you hearswhatI say? Itis 
‘The Broken Hyacinth,’ is it not a beautiful name? 
mamma bought it for me just now at the Sunday 
School Depository, and I am so glad.” ‘I do not 
know what you mean, Flora,” said little Mary, who 
was playing with her doll in one corner of the room, 
“is ita pretty flower?”—But Flora was too busy 
trying to untie a knot in the string of the parcel 
she held in her hand, and which in her haste she 
only drew the tighter, to make any reply. “Bring 
that to me, and let me undo that knot for you Flo- 
ra,” said Edward raising his eyes from a book he 
was reading, ‘ and tell me what isall this you are 
talking about Tulips and Hyacinths: surely there 
are none to be seen in the garden now, or have you 
been so fortunate as to discover such a rarity.” 
** You are only laughing atme, Edward. I did not 
say any thing about Tulips, you kuow. I mean a 
new book I have got in that bundle; if you will 
please to get it open for me; is it nota pretty name?” 
“You are always taken with pretty names, lit- 
tle sister; however, I like the appearance of your 
present very much,” said Edward, holding it up in 
his hand and turning over some of the leaves; ‘‘but 
here comes mamma, perhaps she will tell us some- 
thing about it. Mamma, you have not read this 
new book of Flora’s yet, have you?” ‘I have not; 
but a friend who has just read it recommended it 
to me, and I stopped this morning with Flora to 
purchase it, as a little reward for her industry the 
last week. If I am not mistaken, it contains the 
history of a little girl of an extremely fretful, obsti- 
nate, and perverse disposition, and who of course 
was very miserable. She passed the early part of 
her life in murmuring and complaining, and ill- 
treating her best friends, until she rendered her- 
self disagreeable to every one. The rest of her 
story my friend did not relate to me, but Edward 
shall read for us this evening, after he has finished 
his lessons, and you can then judge for yourselves. 
I doubt not but you may learn some useful lessons 
from this little volume. You read for profit and in- 
struction as well as amusement. Remember this, 
my dear children, whenever a book is put into your 
hands. And ever be careful to guard against the 
sinful propensity to fret, to be sullen or obstinate, 
if you are not gratified in every thing you desire. 








‘What a place this is,” said he, “that a man 
must be hauled up before the magistrate if he 














This will make you to be despised by all who know 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








SOLAR MICROSCOPE, 
The invisible wonders of nature, which are revealed hy this 
powerful instrument, are almost ineredible, to any one who has 
not enjoyed the pleasure of a personalexamination. The follow- 
ing extract of a notice from a New-York paper, is quite moder- 
ate in description :— 
Things quite too minute to be detected in their 
existence by the unassisted sight, are there demon- 
strated to exist, organized, complete in all their 
functions, seen to breathe, and palpitate, and agon- 
ize, and die, by being magnified, | know not how 
many millions of times, beyond their own proper 
diminutiveness of size, in which they are every way 
impalpable to the simple senses. A mere mite, that 
no mere eye can see, an infinitesimal of existence, 
hath there his full portrait taken, and his picture 
painted, with light and shade disposed according to 
the living inimitable fact itself, on a large screen, 
projected to the dimensions of some ten or fifteen 
feet, like a huge megatherium or mammoth beast 
alive. Our good old cheese appears to be quite 
populous, and thus perhaps nutricious, and pleas- 
ant to epicures, when of first rate age and taste! 
the dust of figs is shown to be inhabited by whole 
republics of free personages, whoseem to do just as 
they please. A drop of choice proof vinegar disclo- 
ses a whole commonwealth of snakes, of beautiful 
exterior, and very graceful but rapid motions, as 
they seem furiously and even mortaily to dislike the 
action of the solar rays, piercing the fluid globe of 
their retirements. Rain water from the cistern ex- 
hibits divers wonders of it own; and the process of 
crystalization of various sorts is perfectly superb. A 
lady, observing the natives of the vinegar, remarked 
that henceforth she would use no more without first 
straining it. Mr. Peale, presenting a piece of su- 
perfine cambric muslin, asked if she would use a 
finer piece in her sieve than that? “ Oh no,” was 
her reply, “there can be none finer than that.” Well 
then, said Mr. P. we will insert this, and show it to 
you. Instantly, like the cross grates of a prison 
door, the squares appeared, with apertures suffi- 
ciently larze to let through hundreds of such ani- 
malcula! Whether the lady will stop using vine- 
gar, and breathing atmospheric air or not, we are 
uninformed.” 


— e—- 
BIRDS’ NESTS. 
*¢ Whiere the birds make their nests: As for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house.”—Psalm. civ. 17. 

Most admirable is that wisdom and understand- 
ing which the Creator hath imparted to the birds 
of the air, whereby they distinguish times and sea- 
sons, choose the properest places, construct their 
nests withan art and exactness unattainable by man, 
and secure and provide for their young. ‘Is it for 
the birds, O Lord, which have no knowledge therc- 
of, that thou hast joined together so many miracles? 
Is it for the men who give no attention to them? Is 
it for those who admire them, without thinking of 
Thee? Rather is it not thy design, by all these 
wonders, to call us to thyself? to make us sensible 
of thy wisdom, and to fill us with confidence in thy 
bounty, who watchest so carefully over these incon-. 
siderable creatures, two of wlich are sold for a 
farthing ?”’* 


* Wesley’s Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation. 
. — VF 

How to discomfit a Tiger and gain a Title.— 
The York (Canada) Observer relates the following 
anecdote of a Canadian prelate :— 

Dr. Dunlop whilst in the East Endies, obtained 
this title [“'T'yger Dunlop,”] in consequence of 
having vanquished a royal tiger with a bladder of 
Scotch snuff. The Doctor having crossed the Gan- 
ges with his quarterly allowance, (£7) observed a 
tiger at some distance. Being without fire-arms,. 
he ordered his men to use their oars as weapons of 
defence. They formed into close column with their 
backs to the windward, whilst the Doctor emptied 
the contents of the bladder into a piece of canvass, 
and danced upon it until it became as fine as dust. 





you, and it is odigus in the sight of your Creator. 
[Youth’s Friend.. 








The tiger continued winding and occasionally 
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eouching. When he approached within twenty 
yards of the party, the Doctor discharged about 
half a pound of the ammunition, part of which was 
carried by the strong wind into the face of Royalty. 
The tiger growled, shook his head furiously, and 
retreated. In a few minutes he returned to the 
charge, approaching the party cautiously, and rub- 
bing his eyes occasionally with his fore legs. When 
within about fifteen. yards of the party he again 
couched; and, as he was preparing to make his 
murderous spring, the Doctor and five of his party 
let fly at him about two pounds of snuff, which told 
well ; for the tiger commenced roaring, and sprang 
into the Ganges, and fled to the opposite shore. 
For this achievement the Doctor received 2000 ru- 
pees, a silver snuff box, and the title of Tiger from: 
a native Prince. 








EDITORIAL. 








MENDING THE HEART. 

We often read, concerning books and other pub- 
lications for youth, that they are intended “to im- 
prove the understanding, and mend the heart.” 
When we have ssen this expression, we have some- 
times asked ourselves, whether such a thing can 
be done; whether a person can mend his heart. 
Having thought much upon it, we are now ready 
to say, that in one sense it can be done, and in 
another sense it cannot. If so, then it is important 
that young people should understand the matter, 
lest they should think some little amendment will 
be sufficient, when in fact they need a very great 
change. 

The heart can be mended, by the efforts of the 
child himself, by the instruction and discipline of 
parents and teachers, so far as relates to many of 
the affections, dispositions and habits, which relate 
to the affairs of this world. By these means, a 
ehild may be made more gentle, more kind, more 
patient, more dutiful, more teachable, more respect- 
ful in his manners. He can mend his temper and 
conduct in these things, by his own sincere efforts. 
The care and faithfulness of his friends around 
him, may help in the same work. And there are 
many books published, at the present day, which 
it may be very useful for him to read, to help him 
in these efforts. Almost all children need mend- 
ing in these things, for they are all inclined to 
something that is evil, and the trials and tempta- 
tions which assail them are apt to induce bad hab- 
its. ‘They should be encouraged to correct every 
evil temper, and strive hard to cultivate and indulge 
every thing that is right and lovely. Neither they 
nor their parents should resi till they become, in 
all respects and on all occasions, agreeable com- 
panions, affectionate and dutiful children, amiable 
and moral youth, in whom the hearts of their 
friends may be glad. 

There is, however, a higher claim on the human 
heart, than that which parents, and friends, and 
all earthly things can assert. It is the claim of 
Jehovah, our Maker, who says to every man and 
every child, Give me thy heart; thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and with all 
thy sonl.’ All have wickedly disobeyed this com- 
mand, and their hearts are at enmity with God. 
These hearts are selfish, and proud, and worldly- 
minded, and ready for every vile affection to which 
they are tempted ; but they are ‘ not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be,” Now such 
hearts as these cannot be mended. 'They must be 


sorrow for sin. 
tablish their own righteousness, and have not come 
to Christ for life as needy and guilty sinners. 
consequence was, they ‘‘ cleansed the outside of 
the cup and platter,” while within they were left 
** full of all uncleanness.” 
cient to make us the children of God, or fit us 
for the kingdom of heaven. No; let us not mar- 
vel that our Lord says to us, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.” 
‘** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and J will give you rest.” 


cause we cannot save ourselves by mending and 
patching up our wicked hearts, we are not there- 


|sacks and lanterns and immediately disappeared. 


They have thus attempted to es- 
The 


This will not be suffi- 


Let us hear and obey when he says, 


Because the 
Holy Spirit is the author of the change, and be- 


fore to conclude that we have nothing todo. We 
have every thing to do, and now is the accepted 
time, and tomorrow may be too late. Our duty is, 
to repent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and then he will save us with an everlasting salva- 
tion. May we all know the blessedness of having 
a new heart and a right spirit, which will by the 
grace of God make us happy and useful here and 
prepare us for peace and endless life. 








MISCELLANY. 


ANECDOTE OF COL. GARDINER. 

Colonel Gardiner had just been reading in Rol- 
lin’s Extract from Xenophon, the answer which 
the lady of Tigranes made, when all the company 
were extolling Cyrus, and expressing the admiration 
with which his appearance and behaviour struck 
them. She being asked, what she thought of him? 
she answered, I do not know; I did not observe 
him. On what then, said one of the company, did 
you fix your attention? On him, replied she (re- 
ferring to the generous speech which her husband 
had just made,) who said he would give a thousand 
lives to ransom me. ‘‘QOh,” cried the colonel, 
when reading it, ‘“* how ought we to fix our eyes 
and hearts on Him, who not in offer, but in reali- 
ty, gave his own precious life to ransom us from 
the most dreadful slavery, and from eternal des- 
truction !” 
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The Chimney-Sweeper and Thieves.—The follow- 
ing curious circumstance occurred a few years ago 
at a country village near Horncastle, in Lincoln- 
shire, England. A boy, belonging to a chimney 
sweeper at Lowth, taking his usual rounds in the 
country, called at a farm house in the above village, 
late in the evening; but it not being convenient to 
employ him till the morning following, the farmer 
informed him he might, if he thought proper, sleep 
in his barn, which he very readily agreed to. He 
accordingly made himself a comfortable bed among 
the straw, and went to rest. Some time in the night, 
he was awakened by two men entering the barn 
with a lantern and candle, and each of them a sack; 
he immediately supposed they were not about their 
lawful business, lay still to watch their motions,when 
they began to consult how they might place the 
light till they had filled their sacks from the corn 
heap. Seeing they were at a loss how to proceed, 
he crept soft!y from his couch, and with an audible 
voice said, ‘I'll hold the candle.” ‘Turning round 
suddenly, they beheld the knight of the brush in 
his sable robes, and supposing him to be a messen- 
ger from the infernal regions, threw down their 
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“broken,” and melted, and subdued. They must 
be ‘taken away out of our flesh, and a heart of 
flesh” be given. The gospel calls upon all such 
sinners to repent; to rend their hearts, and not 
their garments} to break up taeir fallow ground 
and not sow among thorns. All this implies that 
the heart is desperately wicked; that there is no 
part of it holy and right with God; and that it must 
be made clean by “the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” before we 
can become Christians or be accepted with God. 
Many persons, both old and young, have at- 
tempted to mend their wicked hearts and make 
them better, without their being broken in godly 


Man's Dependence.—A great man, however high 
his office and talents, is dependent on little things. 
Jonah was exceeding glad of his gourd. However 
splendid and towering, man is crushed beneath the 
moth, if God does not uphold him: so that, while 
we are admiring the great man, as heis called, and 
however he may be disposed to admire himself, and 
to speak great swelling words of vanity, facts will 
show that he is a poor dependant creature, who 
cannot live a moment without God. If the Holy 
Spirit opens his eyes, he will perceive that he can- 
not stand alone; but can only support himself, and 
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Humility makes us acceptable to God, whose 
communication is with the humble. Without this 
foundation, our whole spiritual building falls 10 the 
ground. a 

Sense shines with the greatest beauty, when it js 
set in humility. An humble, able man, is a jewel 
worth a kingdom.— Penn. 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of converse. 
tion; they do not take in any thing for their own use 
but merely to pass it to another.— Steel. ‘ 


eA : 
Truth.—My principal method of defeating here. 
sy, says John Newton, is by establishing truth. One 
proposes to fill a bushel with tares; now, if I can 
fill it first with wheat, I shall defy his attempts. 


Few occurrences are so bad, but they may be made stilt 
worse, or so good ag not to be improved, by the manner in whick 
we meet them. 
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POETRY. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
GOD, SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 
Who gave thee clothes to shield thy fragile form? 
Who spread thy shelter from the wintry storm? 
Ordain’d the unconscious beasts to be thy food? 
Fill’d for thy use the pure and limpid flood? 
Taught the quick ear to hear,—the mind tu know,— 
The eye to sparkle,—and the blood to flow?— 
—Who grants the day of health,—the nighi of rest, 
Joy at thy call, and comfort in thy breast? 
Who deals with kindest care thy changeful lot? 
Whose arm sustains thee, though thou see’st it not? 
Whose watchful eye observes thy secret ways? 
Who writes the record of thy fleeting days 
——Go, ask the stream that rolls in torrents by, 
Ask the mild stars that light yon darken’d sky,— 
Ask of the fields array’d in garments fair, 
Or the bright birds that carol through the air,— 
Or of the mountain-lilies wet with dew, 
Or of the groves, and they will tell thee who: 
Then lift thine eye to His unsullied Throne, 
And pour thy prayer to Him,—the Everlasting One. H. 


—_— 

THE ROMAN PRECEPT. 

“* Take heed;—Cato sees you.” ~ 

The Roman sages said,—* heware of sin,— 
Injustice to thy friend, or guilt within,— 
Obey with reverence Virtue’s pure decrees,— 
Take heed to what ye do,—for Cato sees.” 
——Say, were the men who bow’d to flesh and blood 
More wise than we who serve the living God 1— 
Forgetful Christian !—teach thy heart to fear, 
Not because Cato sees,—but God is near. H. 


—>— 
LIFE. 
Life is like a painted dream, 
Like the rapid summer-stream,— 
Like the flashing meteoy’s ray,— 
Like the fleeting winter’s day,— 
Like the fitful breeze that sighs, 
Like the WAvering flame that dies, 
Darting,—dazzling on the eye 
Fading,— in Eternity. MM. 
—~—. 


COMPASSION, 


Walking alone the other day, 
I met a cottage lad 

With downeast looks, he took his way, 
As though his heart were sad. 


«Why Ralph! the laughing summer sky— 
Hath it no charm, my boy ? 

The birds are warbling merrily ; 
The streamlets dance with joy. 


A thousand sheep are on the hills; 
The bees are round the flowers ; 

The spicy East no breath distils 
Sweeter than this of ours. 


The fields of waving grain looks glad ; 
There’s mirth among the trees : 

What is it makes thy bosom sad, 
Mid sights and sounds like these ?? 


«<I ‘know the earth is full of joy; 
The sheep are on the hills; 
Aud even this,’ replies the. boy, 
** My heart with sorrow fills. 


I saw them lead a young ewe lamb 
Away from all the rest : 

I res the bleating of the dam :— 
What grief that cry expressed ! 


But, when I saw the gentle ewe 
Lay down her head to die— 

I wondered mea could bear to de 
Such deeds of cruelty. 


I think I could not crush a flower, 
That bowed its head so low ; 








climb like the ivy, by clasping one stronger than 
himself.— Cecil. 


It may be pleasant to have power ; 
But not to use it so.” 


(Jus. Mie. 
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